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The HPourual of Beiles Wettres. 


THE DOCTOR, &. VOL. III. 


We have received the third volume of said 
quaint and nondescript novel, if novel it be, 
“The Doctor, &c ,” and have found it even} 
more racy and agreeable than the first two, from 
which such copious extracts were made in this 
journal. The mystery of * who is the author ?”’ 
is stl further mystified, and the prospect seems | 
to beghat it may extend to an indefinite number! 
of volumes. 
best understood from extracts, we propose to} 
serve up most of the intelligible portions. First,! 
then, the chapter relating to the author : | 

There is more gratitude in the world, than the worldly | 
believe, or than the ungrateful are capable of believing. | 
And knowing this, I consequently know how great a 
sacrifice | make in remaining meognito. 

Reputation is a bubble upon the rapid stream of time ;! 
popularity, a splash in the great pool of oblivion ; fame 
itself but a full-blown bladder, or at best a balloon. There 
is no sacrifice in declining them; for in escaping these 
you escape the impertinences and the intrusions which! 
never fail to follow in their train. But that this book 
will find some readers after the author’s own heart is 
certain; they will lose something in not knowing who 
the individual is with whom they would delight to form | 
a personal, as they have already formed a moral and in- | 


tellectual friendship : 


| 


For in this world, to reckon every thing, 
Pleasure to man there is none comparable t 

As is to read with understanding 
In books ef wisdom, they ben so delectable 


Which sound to virtue, and ben profitable.* 


And though my loss is not of this kind, yet it is great, 
also; for in each of these unknown admirers I lose the! 
present advantage of a well-wisher, and the possible, or, 
even probable, benefit of a future friend. ' 

Eugenius! Eusebius ! Sophron! how gladly would ye’ 
become acquainted with my outward man, and eommune | 
with me face to face! Elow gladly would ye, Sophronia ! 
Eusebia! Eugenia! 

With how radiant a countenance and how light a step| 
would Euphrosyne advance to grect me! With otf 
benign an aspect would Amanda silently thank me for 
having held up a mirror in which sie has unexpectedly 
seen herself! 

Letitia’s eyes would sparkle at the sight of one whose 
writings had given her new joy, Penserosa would re- 
quite me with a gentle look for cheering her solitary 
hours, and moving her sometimes to a placid smile, 
sometimes to quiet and pleasurable tears. 

And you, Marcellus, from whom your friends, your 
country and your kind have every thing to hope, how 
great a pleasure do I forego by rendering it impossible 
for you to seek me, and commence an acquaintance with 
the sure presentiment that it would ripen into confidence 
and friendship! 

There is another and more immediate gratification 
which this resolution compels me to forego, that of grati- 
fying those persons who, if they knew from whom the 
book proceeded, would peruse it with heightened zest for 
its author’s sake ;—old acquaintance, who would perceive 
in some of those secondary meanings which will be un- 
derstood only by those for whom they are intended, that 
though we have long been widely separated, and proba- 
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| bly are never again to meet in this world, they are not 


forgotten ; and old friends, who would take a livelier in. 
terest in the reputation which the work obtains, than it 
would now be possible for me to feel in it myself. 

“And why, sir,” says an obliging and inquisitive 
reader, “ should you deprive your friends and aequaint- 
ance of that pleasare, though you are willing to sacrifice 
it yourself?” 

“ Why, sir,—do you ask ?” 

Ah that is the mystery 
Of this wonderful history, 
And you wish that you could tell !* 


“A question not to be asked,” said an odder person 
than I shall ever pretend to be, “is a question not to be 


As its pith and humour will be answered.” 


Nevertheless, gentle reader, in courtesy T will give 
sundry answers to your interrogation, and leave you to 
fix upon which of them you may think likely to be the 
true one. 

The author may be of opinion that his name, not being 
heretofore known to the public, could be of no advantage 
to his book. 

Or, on the other hond, if his name were already well 
known, he might think the book stands in no need of it, 
and may safely be trusted to its own merits. 


obtain, and intend to profit by the unbiassed opinions 
which will thus reach his car; thinking complacently 
with Benedict, “that happy are they that hear their de. 
tractions, and can put them to mending.” In one of 
Metastasio’s dramatic epithalamiums, Minerva says, 


Vonore, a cui 
Venni proposta ancl’ io 
Piu meritar, che conseguir desio; 


and he might say this with the goddess of wisdom, 

He may be so circumstanced that it would be incon- 
venient as well as unpleasant for him to offend certain 
persons,—Sir Andrew Agnewites for example,—whose 
conscientious but very mischievous notions he neverthe- 
less thinks it his duty to oppose, when he can do so con- 
sistently with discretion, 

He may have wagers dependent upon the guesses that 
will be made concerning him. 

Peradventure it might injure him in his professional 
pursuits, were he to be known as an author, and that he 
had neglected “ some sober calling for this idle trade.” 

He may be a very modest man, who can muster 
courage enough for publication, and yet dares not en- 
counter any farther publicity. 


Unknown, perhaps his reputation 
Escapes the tax of defamation, 

And wrapt in darkness, laughs unhurt, 
While critic blockheads throw their dirt; 
But he who madly prints his name, 
Invites his foe to take sure aim.t 


IIc may be so shy, that if his book were praised he 
would shrink from the notoriety into which it wonld 
bring him; or so sensitive, that his mortification would 
be extreme, if it were known among his neighbours that 
he had been made the subject of sarcastic and contemptu- 
ous criticism. 

Or if he ever possessed this diffidence, he may dave 
got completely rid of it in his intercourse with the world, 
and have acquired that easy habit of simulation without 
which no one can take his degree as Master of Arts in 
that great university. ‘To hear the various opinions con- 
cerning the book and the various surmises concerning 
the author, take part in the conversation, mystify some 
of his acquaintance and assist others in mystifying them. 
selves, may be more amusing to him than any amuse- 





* Southey. + Lloyd. 


He may} 
) Wish to secure for ita fairer trial than it could otherwise | 


ment of which he could partake in his own character, 
There are some secrets which it is a misery to know, 
and some which the tongue itches to communicate ; but 
this is one which it is a pleasure to know and to keep. 
It gives to the possessor, guasically speaking, u double 
existence : the exoteric person mingles as usual in society, 
while the esoteric is like John the Giganticide in his coat 
of darkness, or that knight who in the days of King 
Arthur used to walk invisible. 

The best or the worst performer at a masquerade may 
have less delight in the consciousness or conceit of their 
own talents, than he may take in conversing with an air 
of perfect unconcern about his own dear book. It may 
be sport for him to hear it seornfully condemned hy a 
friend, and pleasure to find it thoroughly relished by an 
enemy. 


The secrets of nature 
Have not more gilt in taciturnity.” 


Peradventure he praises it himself with a sincerity for 
which every reader will give him full credit; or perad- 
venture he condemns it, for the sake of provoking others 
to applaud it more warmly in defence of their own 
favourable and pre-expressed opinion, Whether of these 
courses, thinkest thou, gentle reader, is he most likely to 
pursue? I will only tell thee that either would to him: be 
equally easy and equally entertaining. “ Ye shall know 
that we may dissemble in’ earnest as well as in’ sport, 
under covert and dark terms, and in learned and appa- 
rent speeches, in short sentences and by long ambage 
and circumstances of words, and finally, as well when we 
lie as when we tell truth.”"t 

In any one of the supposed cases sufficient reason is 
shown for his keeping, and continuing to keep, his own 
secret, 
h En nous formant, nature a ses caprices, 

Diveve penchans en nous elle fait observer, 
* Les uns, a sexposer, trouvent mille delices ; 
Moi, j'en trouve a me conserver.| 


And if there be any persons who are not satisfied with 
this explanation, I say to them, in the words of Jupiter, 





—Stet pro ratione voluntas, 
* 7 * . . * * 7 

But the question has been mooted in the literary and 
cerulean circles of the metropolis, whether this book be 
not the joint work of two or more authors. And this 
duality or plurality of persons in one authorship has been 
so confidently maintained, that if it were possible to 
yield upon such a puint to any display of evidence and 
weight of authority, I must have been argued out of my 
own indivisible individuality. 

Sometimes [ have been supposed to be the unknown 
Beaumont of some equally unknown Fletcher,—the 
moiety of a Siamese duplicate; or the third part of a 
Geryonite triplicity ; the fourth of a quaternion of part- 
ners, or a fifth of a Smectymnuan association. Nay, I 
know not whether they have not cut me down to the 
dimensions of a tailor, and dwindled me into the ninth 
part of an author ! 

Me to be thus served! me, who am an integral, to be 
thus split into fractions ! me, a poor unit of humanity, to 
be treated like a polypus under the scissors of an experi- 
mental naturalist, or unnaturalist. 

The reasons assigned in support of this pluri-personal 
hypothesis are, first, the supposed discrepancy of humour 
and taste apparent in the different parts of the book. 
Oh men ignorant of humeurclogy ! more ignorant of 
psychology ! and most ignorant of Pantagruelism ! 

Secondly, the prodigal expenditures of mottoes and 
quotations, which they think could only have been sup- 
ported by means of pic-nic contribution. Oh men whose 
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diligence is little, whose reading less, and whose saga- 
city least of all! 


The most charming portions of the work, as 
has heretofore been remarked, are those which 
portray dowestic hfe and domestic feelings. 
The following chapter on opinions concerning 
the spirits of the deffd, is among the best in the 
volume. 


CHRISTIAN CONSOLATION,—OPINIONS CONCERNING THE SPIRITS 
OF THE DEAD. 


The voice which [ did more esteem 
‘Than music in her sweetest key : 
‘Those eyes which unto me did seem 
More comfortable than the day; 
‘Those now by me, as they have been, 
Shall never more be heard, or seen; 
But what I once enjoyed in them, 
Shall seem, hereafter, as a dream. 


All earthly comforts vanish thus ; 
So little hold of them have we, 
That we from them or they from us, 
May in a moment ravished be. 
Yet we are neither just nor wise, 
If present mercies we despise ; 
Or mind not how there may be made 
A thankful use of what we had.—Wirner. 


There is a book written in Latin by the Flemish Jesuit 
Sarasa, upon the art of rejoicing always, in obedience to the 
apostle’s precept,—* Ars semper grudendi, demonstrata 
ex sola consideratione Divine Providentia. Leibnita 
and Wolf have commended it: and a French protestant 
minister abridged it, under the better title of L’ Art de se 
tranquilliser dans tous les evénémens de la vie. “1 re- 
member,” says Cowper, “ reuding many years ago, a 
long treatise on the subject of consolation, written in 
French ; the author’s name L have forgotten; but I wrote 
these words in the margin,—* special consolation !’ at 
least for a Frenchman, who is a”creature the most easily 
comforted of any in the world!” It is not likely that 
this should have been the book which Leibnitz praised ; 
nor would Cowper have thus condemned one which re- 
commends the mourner to seck for comfort, where alone 
it is to be found, in resignation to God’s will, and in the 
prospect of the life to come. ‘The remedy is infallible 
tur those who, like Mr. Bacon, faithfully pursue the 
course that the only true philosophy prescribes. 

At first, indeed, he had felt like tie bereaved maiden in 
Schiller’s tragedy, and could almost have prayed like her, 
fur a speedy deliverance,—- 


Das Herz ist gestorben, die Welt ist leer, 
Und weiter giebt sie dein Wunsche nichts mehr. 
Du Heilige, rute dein Kind zuruck ! 
Ich habe genossen das irdische Gluck, 
Ich habe gelebt und gelicbet. 


But even at first the sense of parental duty withheld 
him from such a prayer. ‘The grief, though “ fine, full 
perfect,” was not a grief that 

violenteth in a sense as strong 
As that which causeth it.t 


There was this to compress, as it were, and perhaps 


to mitigate it, that it was wholly confined to himself, not| knowledge, when we should submit ourselves to an un- 
ul | : 
In| known fear.” 


multiplied among others, and retiected from them. 
great public calamities, when fortunes are wrecked in 
revolutionary storins, or families thinned or swept off by 
pestilence, there may be too many who look upon it as 
Solamen miseris socios habuisse dvloris;} 
and this is not so much because 
—fellowship in woe doth woe assuage,§ 
and that 


+ 
—The mind much sufferance doth o’erskip 
When grief bath mates and bearing fellowship,* 


as because the presence of a fellow sufferer at such times 
calls forth condolence, when that of one who continues in 
the sunshine of fortune might provoke an envious sel/- 
comparison, which is the commonest of all evil feelings. 
But it is not so with those keener griefs which affect us in 
our domestic relations. ‘I'he heart wounds which are 
inflicted by our fellow creatures, are apt to fester: those 
which we receive in the dispensations of Almighty wis- 
doin and the course of nature, are remedial and sanative. 
‘There are some fruits which must be punctured before 


—— 
* Shakspeare. 
+ Shakspeare. 


+ Incerti Auctoris. 
§ Ibid. 








jif he reasoned at all upon the subject. 





they can ripen kindly ; and there are some hearts which 
require an analogous process. 

He and Margaret had been all in all to each other, and 
the child was too young to understand her loss, and hap- 
pily just too old to feel it as an infant would have felt it. 
In the sort of comfort which he derived from this sense 
of loneliness, there was nothing that resembled the pride 
of stuicisia; it was a consideration that tempered his 
feelings and assisted in enabling him to contrel them, | 
but it concentrated and perpetuated them. 

Whether the soulg of the departed are cognizant of 
what passes on eafth is a question which has been 
variously determined by those who have reasoned con- 
cerning the state of the dead. ‘Thomas Burnet was of 
opinion that they are not, because they “ rest from their 
labours.” And South says, “it is clear that God some- 
times takes his saints out of the world for this very cause, 
that they may not see and know what happens in it. 
For so says God to King Josiah, “ Behold, I will gather 
thee to thy fathers, and thou shalt Le gathered to thy 
grave in peace: neither shall thy eyes see all the evil 
that I will bring upon this place, and the inhabitants 
thereof’ ‘This he adduces as a conclusive argument 
against the invocation of saints, saying the “ discourse 
would have been hugely absurd and inconsequent, if so 
be the saints’ separation from the body gave them a fuller 
and a clearer prospect into all the particular affairs and 
occurrences that happen here upon earth.” 

Aristotle caine to an opposite conclusion ; he thought 
not only that the works of the deceased follow them, but 
that the dead are sensible of the earthly consequences of 
those works, and are affected in the other world by the 
honour or the reproach which is justly aseribed to their 
memory in this. So Pindar represents it as one of the 
enjoyments of the blessed, that they behold and rejoice 
in the virtues of their posterity. 

So Sextus, or Sextius, the Pythagorean, tanght; “ im- 
mortales crede te manere in judicio honores et penas.” 
And Bishop Ken deemed it would be an addition to his 
happiness in paradise, if he should Know that his devo- 
tional poems were answering on earth the purpose for 
which he had piously composed thein : 





—should the well-meant songs I leave behind 
With Jesus’ lovers an acceptance find, 
*T will heighten even the joys of heaven to know 
‘That in my verse the saints hymn God below. 


The concensus gentium universaiis is, with the philo- 
sophers and the bishop, against South and Burnet: it 
affords an argument which South would not have disre- 
garded, and to which Burnet has, on another occasion, 
triumphantly appealed. 

All sacrifices to the dead, and all commemorations of 
them, have arisen from this opinion, and the Romish 
church established upon it the most lucrative of all its 
deceitful practices. Indeed, the belief in apparitions 
could not prevail without it; and that belief, which was 
all but universal a century ago, is still and ever will be 
held by the great majority of mankind. Call it a preju- 
dice it you will: “ what is an universal prejudice,” says 
Reginald Heber, “ but the voice of human nature ?” 
And Shakspeare scems to express his own opinion when 
he writes, “ ‘hey say miracies are past; and we have 
our philosophical persons, to make modern and familiar, | 
things supernatural and causeless. Hence it is that we | 
make trifles of terrors, ensconcing ourselves into seeming 


That the spirits of the departed are permitted to ap- 
pear only for special purposes, is what the most credu- 
lous believer in such appearances would probably aduiit, 
On the other 
hand, they who are most incredulous on this point, would 
hardly deny that to witness the consequences of our 
actions may be a natural and just part of our reward or 
punishment in the intermediate state. We may well 
believe that they whom faith has sanctified, and who 
upon their departure join the spirits of the “ just made 
perfect,” may at once be removed from all concern with 
this world of probation, except so far as might add to 
their own happiness, and be made conducive to the good 
of others, in the ways of Providence. But by parity of 
reason, it may be concluded that the sordid and the sen- 
sual, they whose affections have been set upon worldly 
things, and who are of the earth earthly, will be as ue 
able to rise above this earth, as they would be incapable 
of any pure and spiritual employment. “ He that soweth 
to his flesh, shall of the flesh resp corruption.” When 
life is extinguished, it is too late for them to struggle 
for deliverance from the body of that death, to which, 
while the choice was in their power, they wilfully and 
inseparably bound themsclves. The popular beliet’ that 





places are haunted where money has been concealed (as 


= 


if where the treasure was and the heart had been, there 
would the miserable soul be also), or where some great 
and undiscovered crime has been committed, shows how 
consistent this is with our natural sense of likelihood and 
fitness. 

There is a tale in the Nigaristan of Kemal-Pascha-zade, 
that one of the sultans of Khorassan saw, in a dream, 
Mahmoud a hundred years after his death, wandering 
about his palace,—his flesh rotten, his bones carious, but 
his eyes full, anxious and restless. A dervise whi inter- 
preted the dream, said that the eyes of Mahmoud were 
thus troubled, because the kingdom, his beautiful spouse, 
was now in the embrace of another. 

This was that great Mahmoud the Gaznevide, who 
was the first Mahomedan conqueror that entered India, 
and the first who dropt the title of malek and assumed 
that of sultan in its stead. He it was, who after having 
broken to pieces with his own hands the gigantic idol of 
Soumenat, put to death fifty thousand of its worshippers, 
asa further proof of his holy Mahomedan indignation. 
In the last days of his life, when a mortal disease was 
consuming him, and he himself knew that no human 
means could arrest its course, he ordered all his cosflicst 
apparel, and his vessels of silver and gold, and his pearls 
and precious stones, the inestimable spoils of the East, to 
be displayed before him,—the latter were so numerous 
that they were arranged in separate cabinets according 
to their coleur and size. It was in the royal residence 
which he had built for himself in Gazna, and which he 
called the palace of felicity, that he took from this display, 
wherewith he had formerly gratified the pride of his eye, 
a mournful lesson ; and in the then heartfelt conviction 
that all is vanity, he wept like a child. “ What toils,” 
said he, “ what dangers, what fatigues of body and mind 
have I endured for the sake of acquiring these treasures, 
and what cares in preserving them, and now I ain about 
to die and leave them!” In this same palace he was 
interred, and there it was that his nnhappy ghost, a cen- 
tury afterwards, was beiieved to wander. 


The story so far had introduced Doctor Dove 
and his wife Deborah at their quiet domicile, 
enjoying all the comforts which are so profus ly 
strewedin the path of the independent English- 
man inthe country. ‘Phe courtship of the doc- 
tor was reserved to be told in the volume under 
consideration. A more beautiful picture of a 
family of the middle rank than is displayed in 
the account of the family of Mr. Allison, does 
not exist in the language. 

Mr. Bacon, the father of Deberah, is the 
good curate of the village, whom it is necessary 
to introduce also to the good will of the reader. 


The first thing which Mr. Bacon had done after taking 
possession of his vicarage, and obtaining such informa- 
tion about his parishioners as the more considerate of 
them could impart, was to enquire into the state of the 
childien in every houschold. He knew that to win the 
mother’s good will was the surest way to win that of the 
family, and to win the children was a good step toward 
gaining that of the mother. In those days reading and 
writing were thought as little necessary for the lower 
cluss, as the art of spelling for the class above them, or 
indeed for any except the learned. Their ignorance in 
this respect was sometimes found to be inconvenient, but 
by none, perhaps, except here and there by a conscien- 
tious and thoughtful clergyman, was it felt to be an evil, 
—an impediment in the way of that moral and religious 
instruction, without which men are in danger of becoin- 
ing as the beasts that perish. Yet the common wish of 
advancing their children in the world, made most parents 
in this station desire to obtain the advantage of what 
they called book-learning for any son who was supposed 
to manifest a disposition likely to profit by it. ‘To make 
him a scholar was to raise him a step above themselves. 


Qui ha les lettres’ ha Padresse 
Au double d'un qui nen ha point. 


Partly for this reason, ond still more that industrious 
mothers might be relieved from the care of looking a/ter 
their children, there were few villages in which, as in 
Mr. Bacon’s parish, some poor women, in the decline of 
life and of fortune, did not obtain day-scholars enough to 
eke out her scanty means of subsistence. 

The village schoolinistress, such as Shenstone describes 
in his admirable poem, and such as Kirke White drew 
from the life, is no longer a living character. ‘The new 
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system of education has taken from this class of women 
tho staff of their declining age, as the spinning jennies 
have silenced the domestic music of the spinning wheel. 
Both changes have come on unavoidably in the progress 
of human affairs. It is well when any change brings 
with it nothing worse than some temporary and inci- 
dental evil; buat if the moral machinery can counteract 
the great and growing evils of the manniacturing system, 
it will be the greatest morg} miracle that has ever been 
wrought. : 

Sunday schools, which make Sunday a day of toil to 
the teachers, and the most irksome day of the week to 
the children, had not at that time been devised as a pal- 
liative for the profligacy of large towns, and the worsened 
and worsening condition of the poor. Mr. Bacon endea- 
voured to make the parents pertorm their religious duty 
toward their children, either by teaching them what they 
could themselves teach, or by sending them where their 
own want of knowledge might be supplied. Whether 
the children went to school or not, it was his wish that 
they showld be taught their prayers, the creed and the 
commandments, at home. These ke thought were better 
learnt at the mothers’ knees than from my other teacher; 
and he knew also how wholesome for the mother it was 
that the child should receive from her its first spiritual 
food, the milk of sound doctrine. Ina purely agricultu- 
ral parish, there were at that time no parents in a state 
of such brutal ignorance as to be unable to teach these, 
though they might never have been taught to read. 
When the father or mother could read, he expected 
that they should also teach their children the cate- 
chism ; in other cases this was left to his humble co- 
adjutrix the schoolmistress. 


During the summer and part of the autumn, he fol- 
lowed the good old usage of catechising the children, 
after the second lesson in the evening service. His me- 
thod was to ask a few questions in succession, and only 
from those who he knew were able to answer them ; 
and after each answer he entered into a brief exposition 
suited to their capacity. His manner was so benevolent, 
and he had made himself’ so familiar in his visits, which 
were at once pastoral and friendly, that no child felt 
alarmed at being singled out ; they regarded it as a inark 
of distinction, and the parents were proud of secing them 
thus distinguished. This practice was discontinued in 
winter ; because he knew that to kecp a congregation in 
the cold is not the way either to quicken or cherish de- 
votional feeling. Once a week daring Lent le examined 
all the children, on a week day; the last examination was 
in Easter,week, after which each was sent home happy 
with a homely cake, the gift of a wealthy parishioner, 
who by this means contributed not a little to the good 
effect of the pastor’s diligence. 


that for our purposes the author has chosen to 
envelop it in a woof of quaint absurdity which 
prevents our serving it entire. All that is worth 
preservation shall be furnished. Our next ex- 
tracts will embrace the account of Doctor Dove’s 
declaration of love to Deborah, &c. 


—--— 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 








Octavo Library.—I{n another column will, 
be found proposals for publishing, with the; 
commencement of the ensuing year, * Waldie’s| 
}Octavo Library.”’ ‘The inducement has been| 
lthe occasional applications of persons, who, un- 
\like the generality, have found it difficult to 
become habituated to the cheaper quarto form. | 
We are desirous of accommodating all, and! 
although placing our present matter in octavo 
will, by contrast, show very emphatically the! 
difference in price, we trust those who have) 
induced the experiment to be tried will use) 
some exertion to assist in procuring subserib-| 
ers. It will be by far the cheapest octavo ever| 
attempted. 

Rosamund Gray.—TVhe Story of Rosamund 
Gray, by its extreme simplicity, may seem, at 
first sight, to be only adapted to the young; but} 
we entreat our readers to peruse it entire, be 
fore taking up such an opinion. Very high! 
authority could be brought to prove its beauty | 
and value; but we shall not occupy space here | 
with the numerous notices of the work on our 
table, further than to insert the following from) 
he London Examiner of the latest date :— 





more beautiful, more simple, or more touching. We 





| quaintness is exquisite simplicity, its abraptness the most 


have read it here for the fiftieth time, with the same | 
effect that it had upon us when we read it first. Its| 
{ 





VARIETIES. 


Specific for the Cholera.—According to the French 
papers, an apotheeary at Marseilles has discovered a 
specific against the cholera, Out of thirty patients who 
were at the last extremity, twenty-nine were radically 
cured by his method: the thirtieth, although not com- 
pletely cured, was out of danger. ‘The discovery is said 
to have been communicated to the faculty at Paris, 

Process to Preserve Dead Bodies.—A Mons. Gannal, 
a surgeou of Paris, has invented a process, by means of 
which dead bodies may be preserved for five or six 
months. M. Gannal is making further experiments, 
with a view so to improve the process, as to keep the 
bodies in a state of preservation for a longer period. 
Hitherto, even in winter, the medical students were 
only able to keep bodies for ten or twelve days. The 
expense is not more than L0ir, The discovery will, no 
doubt, prove of value to anatomical science. 

New Preservative.—M. Gannal announces a rew me- 
thod of preserving animal matter from corruption, the 
recipe tor which is as foliows :—Super-sulphate of alu- 
mina and potassa, 2 paits; chloruret of sodium, 2 parts; 
nitrate of potash, | part; dissolved in water. 

Amputation.—M. Gerdy, a surgeon, has invited the 
members of the Paris Academy cf Sciences to examine 
a man whose lower jaw he has just amputated under 
the ears, in order to stop the progress of a gangrene, 
which threatened death from suppuration. He states, 
that the patient presents scarcely any visible deformity, 
lias all the embonpoint of health, expectorates easily, and 
speaks very distinctly. 

Judicial Wit.—* ‘Take off your hat, man,” cried Lord 
Abinger to an Amazon in a riding-dress, who appeared 
us a witness in the Nisi privs court of a certain county 
town, during the present assizes. “ I’m not a man,” 
replied the indignant lady. “ Then,’’ said his lordship, 
“Pm no judge.” 

Pompeiit.—The Naples’ journals mention two new 
and interesting discoveries at Pompeii, viz. an entire 
bath, exactly resembling those of modern times, and a 
four-post bed, with the feet and posts of inlaid wood, 

Potato-smoking.—It is stated in a French journal, 
that the skin of a potato is so excellent a substitute 


“The story of Rosamund Gray is a masterpiece of} for tobacco, that the most expericnced and fastidious 
delicacy and pathos. We cannot conceive of any thing|smokers are unable to detect the difference. 


Newly-discovered Composition of Beethoven.—A Ger- 
man paper states that a MS. unpublished symphony of 
Beethoven has just been discovered behind the panel of 
a room which was undergoing repairs, and that a music- 


| perfect nature, its wandering of manner delightful in| seller has offered a large suin of money for it. 


{the extreme, and all happily characteristic. The author | 


Rubens.—So long as Rubens confines himself to space 


is in immediate contact with his reader, and writes as if} and outward figure—to the mere animal man with ani- 


a ' . : es here were no critics in the world to come between.| mal passions—-he is, | may say, a god among pa ars. 

The foundation was thus laid by teaching the rising} 1 “* lof Rosa ree Gray is iece of true subli ‘His ss rs Gilenusce lion : ti a 2 ld ee oe 

: : . : al ¢ osamund Gray is a piece o e subli- S$ Si s, § ses, lions 2rs, and dogs, are almos 
generation their duty towards God and towards their| "1° NOt! OF a I yrs, ’ » tigers, gs, are almo 


neighbour, and so far training them in the way that they 
should go. In the course of a few years every household, 
from the highest to the lowest,—(the degrees were nei- 
ther great nor many,)—had learnt to look upon him as 
their friend. ‘There was only one in the parish whose 
members were upon a parity with him in manners, none 
in literary culture ; but in good will, and in human sym. 
pathy, he was apon a level with them all. Never inter. 
fering in the concerns of any family, unless his interfer- 
ence was solicited, he was consulted upon all occasions 
of trouble or importance. Incipient disputes, which 
would otherwise have afforded grist for the lawyer's mill, 
were adjusted by his mediation: and anxious parents, 
when they had cause to apprehend that their children 
were going wrong, knew no better course than to com. 
municate their fears to him, and request that he would 
administer some timely admonition. Whenever he was 
thus called on, or had of himselt’ perceived that reproof 
or warning was required, it was given in private, or only 
in presence of the parents, and always with a gentlencss 
which none bat an obdurate disposition could resist. 
His influence over the younger part of his flock was the 
greater because he was no cnemy toany innocent sports, 
but on the contrary was pleased to see them dance round 
the may-pole, encouraged thei to dress their doors with 
oaken boughs on the day of King Charles’s happy resto- 
ration, and to wear an oaken garland in the hat, or an 
oak-apple on its sprig in the button-hole; went to see 
their bonfire on the fitih of November, and entertained 
the morris-dancers when they called upon him in their 
Christmas rounds. 


Among the amusing passages of The Doc- 
tor, the “ Interchapters’” may be considered 
the best; to these we may introduce the reader 
in our next notice. The work is one exhibiting 


her most awful and heart-rending sorrows.” 


The dramatic sketches also inserted to-day, at 
least the first, will draw many a tear from the 
eye of sympathy; these “sketches,” to our 
great surprise, have never before been reprint- 
ed in America; it is our intention to print 
nearly the whole of the volume at intervals. 
As the reader can searcely get a taste of the 
“biting, but good-humoured satire,” of the 
“ English Provincial Sketches,’ commenced 
near the close of the number, we request the 
perusal may be deferred tll next week. We 
jpart reluctantly with Lamartine, long as it has 
iproved ; the latter part, comprising his account 
of a residence in Constantinople, is by no 
means the least interesting portion of his 
work. 

Passed-midshipman Maury’s new book on 





inanual for the naval service and schools, an 
important new and simplified work, which we 
announced more than a year ago, is now nearly 
throngn the Philadelphia press, and will he 
published in a short time. It has the pa- 
tronage of the secretary of the navy, and we 
have seen unqualified recommendations of it 
from our ablest mathematicians, To this ela- 
borate production from the pen of a young 
American officer, we shall ere long again re- 





very remarkable and decided talent ; we regret 


vert. 


navigation, trigonometry, &c., intended as a) 


mity. Nature was never so vindicated in the midst of) godlike ; but the moment he attempts any thing involv. 


jing or presuining the spiritual, his gods and goddesses, 
| his nytophs and heroes, become beasts, absolute, unmi- 
tivated beasts.,—Coleridge’s Table Talk. 

Music.—An ear for music is a very different thing 
jfrom a taste for music. I have no ear whatever; | 
fcould not sing an air to save my life, but I have the 
intensest delight in music, and can detect good from 
bad. Naldi, a good fellow, remarked to me once ata 
leoncert, that I did not seem much interested with a 
| piece ot Rossini’s, which had just been performed. I 
jsaid, it sounded to me lke nonsense verses. But I 
| could scarcely contain mysclf when a thing of Beetlio- 
ven's followed.— hid. 

Arithmetic.—A workman, telonging to the Milanese 
territory, has just invented a machine with a cylinder, 
;which exccutes the three first rules of arithmetic. ‘The 
Academy of Sciences at Milan has consequently voted 
|him a gold medal, 
| The sule of the late C. Mathews’s theatrical portraits 
lautographs, &c., was brought to a close on Saturday» 
lihe produce of the four days amounting to near ly L000/- 
‘There were 146 lots of autographs, which produced [§0L. 
Amongst the relies was the casolette presented to Gar- 
jrick by the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of Strat- 
| ford-upon+Avon, on the 3d of May, 1769, in a shagreen 
| case, with glass cover, made from the eclebrated mul. 
\ berry tree planted by Shakspeare, and beautifully carved. 
lit produced 491. 7s. and is said to have been purchased 
for a very choice collector. 

Mr. T. E. Jones, a clever and intelligent man resident 
in Shrewsbury, has written a letter to the Salopian Jour. 
nal stating that he has invented a machine, with which 
numeration, addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division, simple and compound, including weights and 
measures, &c, may be werked by nine or twelve pupils 
in a class (without the aid of books or slates) with the 
same figures, altering the sums at pleasure, 
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She Pournal of Belles Lettres. 








Carey, Lea & Blanchard have issued a new 
American novel, entitled “ Clinton Bradshaw,” 
remarkably well printed ; it reads, so far as 
we have gone, like the production of an inex- 
perienced and feeble writer. We have found 
it impossible to get on with the perusal. 

Abbotsford.—The very superior engraved 
view of Abbotsford, the residence of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, executed by Mr. O. A. Lawson, as a 
frontispiece to the current volume of the Li- 
brary, will be ready for distribution either next 
or the following week. We have secn no 
American engraving superior to it. 

Mr. ‘I’. ‘TT’. Ash, of this city, has published a 
very elegant edition of Mrs. Hemans’s poems, 
with a portrait, which we have had an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting. 

Captain James Ross, it is said, is about to 
start on a new Arctic expedition. 

Catalogue of the Philadelphia Library.— 
This laborious compilation has at length been 
carricd through the press by the perseverance 
of George Campbell, Esq., who hasywroduced 
a classified catalogue of the largest gyprary in 
the union; it cannot fail to be of great utility. 
Subscribers to the work, stockholders, &c., 
may now procure copies by applying to the 
librarian ; the price of the two large octavo 
volumes, neatly bound in muslin, is $4.00. 


—— 


List of New Books published in Loudon to the 
latest dates. 


Religion, 3 vols. Treatise on Meteorological Pheno- 
mena, by G, Hutchison, 8vo. The Shrubbery, by the 
Compiler of “ Fruits and Flowers,” &c. 32mo. Charles 
Ross, or Truth and Fiction, 18m0. Analytical Diction- 
ary of the English Language, by D. Booth, 4to. Ma- 
jendie’s Formulary of New Remedies, with an Appen- 
dix, by Dr. C. W. Gregory, 8vo. Whitehead’s Short 
Hand Improved, 18mo. The Earth, by Robert Mudie, 
royal 18mo., coloured plates. Account of New Zealand, 
and of the Formation, &c. of the Church Missionary 
Society’s Mission in the Northern Island, by the Rev. 
W. Yate. The Linwoods, or * Sixty Years Since” in 
America, by Miss Sedgwick, 3 vols. post 8vo. Report 
of a Committee of the Manchester Statistical Society on 
the State of Education in 1834, 8vo. Leach’s Selections 
from Gregory and Celsus, new edition, 18mo. Ditto 
Translation of ditto, l8mo. The History of the Condi- 
tion of Women in Various Ages and Nations, by Mrs. 
DPD. L. Child, 2 vols. Martinet’s Pathology, by Dr. 
Quain, 4th edition, 18mo. Memoirs of the Lite of John 
Mytton, Esq., by Nimrod, 8vo., with 12 coloured plates. 
New London Dispensatory, 2d edition, by Dr. ‘I’. Cox, 
and Dr. Gregory, 8vo. The Student’s Manual, designed 
to form the Intellectual and Moral Character, by the 
Rey. J. Todd, of America, 12mo. Manual of Select Me- 
dical Bibliography, by Dr. John Forbes, royal 8vo. Dic- 
tionary of Terms used in Medicine, by R. D. Hoblyn, 
M. A., 12m0. Letters from Brussels in the Summer of 
1835, by Mrs. Arthur Thorold, post 8vo. The Conquest 
of Florida by Hernando de Soto, by ‘Theodore Irving, 2 
vols. Rainbow Sketches, in Prose and Verse, by John 
Francis, 18ino. Jarcine’s Naturalist’s Library, Vol. X.: 
Entomology, Vol. III. British Butterflies, L2mo. Mis- 
sionary Retains, or Sketches of the Lives of Evarts, 
Cornelius, and Wisner, by Dr. Cox, Notes by the Rev. 
Wm. Ellis, 18mo. Hints to Parents on the Religious 
Educution of Children, by Dr. G. Spring, of New York, 
18mo. De Berenger’s Helps, &c., to Proteet Life and 
Property, 8vo. Jolin Phillips on the Geology of York- 
shire, Part L., 4to. 


= 


Thomas Bell, Esq., Lecturer on Comparative Anato- 
my at Guy’s Hospital. The Comet, in Four Parts, the 
principal Data of Comets, Account of Halley’s, &c. &c., 
by Mr. Seares. Flowers of Loveliness, comprising an 
Assemblage of Female Beauty, in Twelve Groups, Em- 
blems of our choicest Flowers, from Designs by E. T. 
Parris, with Poetical Illustrations by Lady Blessington. 
Forget-Me-Not for 1836. The Juvenile Forget-me-Not, 
edited by Mrs. Hall. By Caggain Glascock, The Naval 
Service, or Officer's Manual, for every Grade employed 
in H. M. Ships, from the Volunteer of the First Class, 
to the Captain of the Fleet. A New Annual, called 
Baxter’s Agricultural and Horticultural Annual, for 
1836; with the valuable Discoveries and Improvements 
in Farming, Gardening, and Rural Economy, during 
the past year. What is Phreuology ? its Evidence and 
Principles familiarly considered, by the author of “ Five 
Minutes’ Advice on the Teeth.” The Christian Keep- 
sake and Missionary Annual, edited by the Rev. W. 
Ellis. Fisher's Drawing-Room Scrap-Book for 1836, 
with Poetical Hlustrations by L. E. I... A Memoir of 
the Rev. Wm. Carey, D.D., more than forty years 
Missionary in India, Professor of Oriental Languages, 
&c., by the Rey. Mustace Carey. 


—-— 


Hew American Wublications. 


Clinton Bradshaw, or the Adventures of a Lawyer. 
2 vols. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

The Poems of Felicia Hemans. 1 vol. 8vo., portrait. 
Philadelphia: T. T. Ash. 

The Aboriginal Port Folio, No. 5. 
D. Lewis 

Yarrow Revisited, and other Poems, by William 
Wordsworth. lvol. New York: R. Bartlet and 8. 
Raynor. 


Philadelphia: J. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Dr, Beattie’s Switzerland, Vol. IT. dto. The Marys, 
or Beauties of Female Holiness, by R. Philip, 12mo. 
Reed’s Narrative of Six Months’ Residence in a Con- 
vent, ISmo,. Slavery in America, by Wm. Jay, edited 
by Dr. Morrison, 12ino, Visible History. England, by 
C. Williams, L2mo. Evidences of Natural and Revealed 





Cambridge. 


—<> 


In the Press, London. a 
Schicirmacher’s Introduction to the Dialogues of Plato 
translated from the German, by Wm. Dobson, M. A., 
A History of British Quadrupeds, by 


“The Mermaiden’s Love,” a Romantic Sketch, (the 
postage on which is $1.50,) may be had by the author, 
on paying half the charges, The writer spelis rather 


carelessly to expect “ to earn an independence,” by his 





pen. His grammar, too, should be brushed up. 








WALDIE’S OCTAVO LIBRARY. 


In compliance with the suggestions of a number of friends, the sub- 
scriber intends issuing, early in the month of January next, an octavo 
edition of this Library. His attention has been frequently drawn to 


the subject, and more immediately by the following and similar letters: 


“ Baltimore, Octuber 17th, 1835. 
“Mr. Waldie,—I have been a subscriber to your ‘ Library’ ever since its first 
appearance. I as- 
gume the privilege of a friend, to suggest to you the propriety of giving the 
‘Library’ a more convenient form for reading, in your next volume. 
* Pleased and gratified as I have been by the work, the reading has always been 
attended with great inconvenience on account of its size—not being able to peruse 


It is needless to add how much I have been pleased with it. 


its pages without the aid of a table or desk, which is sometimes impossible, and 
at all times inconvenient, in a parlour; in addition to which I am very near- 
sighted, consequently obliged to lower iny head to the book ; notwitlistanding the 
pleasure derived from the perusal, this posture renders the reading irksome. 

“TL should dislike much to part with so pleasing a companion, but I must confine 
myself’ to reading such books as give less pain in the perusal, though the pleasure 
may not be so great. 

“ An advance Supscriner. 


“J have all the volumes handsomely bound uniform.” 


The octavo or second edition, the largest ever attempted, will appear 
weekly, each number containing twenty-four pages imperial octavo. 
The contents will be the same as those of the quarto, as far as the 
Jimits will permit, and the cover will contain the origine! and other 
matter ef the Journal of Belles Lettres. Desirous, as far as pos- 
sible, to accommodate, the publisher thus offers the choice of two edi- 
tions; but that all may have full information on the subject, and be 
enabled to judge fairly, he may be allowed to remark that the quarto 


contains nearly ONE FouRTH more than the octavo will. He has always 


| 
| 





advocated the quarto as the most economical; and this statement, 


on, will establish the fact. Lest there should 
arise a doubt concerning the continuance of the Select Circulating 
Library in its original form, the proprietor very distinctly states that 
it will be so continued, whatever success may attend the octavo edi* 
tion. ‘lhose who prefer the octavo, and in the cheapest octavo form 
that can be published, with the loss of so much matter as above 
stated, can now be gratified. 


which may be relied 


The page is made really of the known 
octavo size—not a folio without margin. 

A specimen number, nearly ready, will be forwarded gratuitously, 
on application post-paid ; all agents will receive one or more copies 
for exhibition to enquirers who do not wish to write. 

The Postage.—The publisher hopes to be enabled, with a new press 
engaged, but not yet delivered. to print the whole twenty-four pages 
on one sheet, and thus the postage will be the same as on the present 
work ; but as this is somewhat uncertain, subscribers will for the 
present calculate on the cost of transportation by mail as double that 
of the quarto: the specimen number is necessarily on two sheets. 

Remarks.—Until the fact was ascertained, we were not so fully 
aware of the much greater cheapness of the quarto shape—twenty- 
four very large octavo pages being found so inferior in capacity to 
sixteen in quarto. The statement is made candidly, to prevent misun- 
derstanding, at the same time that the proprietor expresses his full 
determination to gratify both parties, if in his power so to do, by issuing 
a Library in both modes. The octavo will make, in the course of a 


year, two very handsome volumes of six hundred and twenty-four pages 
each; and, in comparison with the old mode of publishing, will be a 
very cheap work. 


ADAM WALDIE. 











